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VENUS AND CUPID BY LUCA CAMBIASO 


RECENT purchase has brought to Luca’s best work was done in his middle 
the collection of the Art Institute period when his style became more subdued 
what is believed to be the only canvas and more highly finished. It is to this period 
in the United States by the important that the newly acquired Venus and Cupid 
sixteenth-century Mannerist painter Luca belongs. Against an almost black back- 
Cambiaso. This picture, representing ground Venus is seen in profile, reclining 
Venus and Cupid,! fills an important gap against satin covered cushions, holding in 
in the chronology of the Institute’s Italian her lap a youthful Cupid who extends his 
painting collection, as this particular styl- right arm. Their nude bodies, beautifully 
istic aspect of the period was not hereto-_ modeled, appear in almost sculptural round- 
fore represented. ness bathed in a cold light which imparts to 
Luca Cambiaso, also known as Luchetto _ the flesh a delicate mauve tone. At either 
da Genova, was born at Moneglia, near side are rich purple hangings, and in the 
Genoa, in 1527. He studied with his father foreground is Cupid’s quiver of arrows, 
Giovanni Cambiaso, a painter of no great _ brilliant turquoise blue with red straps. At 
merit, who set him to work copying the _ the left are two turtledoves. Though pos- 
drawings of Mantegna and other great sessing the strongly marked  three- 
masters. His talent developed young so dimensional feeling and compact composi- 
that he was already a proficient painter at tion so typical of Mannerist paintings, this 
the age of fifteen. Except for an occasional canvas has in addition all the elegance of a 
trip to other parts of Italy, he remained in Titian together with an extraordinary and 
his native city where he spent forty years quite unique color arrangement. Structur- 
painting a prodigious number of frescoes, ally the painting is beautifully organized 
murals, and easel pictures. He has also by placing the two figures at right angles 
left a large number of drawings. Like most to each other. By having the Cupid extend 
Italian artists of the period, he visited back into the composition the sense of depth 
Florence and Rome where he greatly ad- is greatly increased and the spectator’s eye 
mired the works of Raphael and Michel- __ is led into the center of the group. In ad- 
angelo whose two styles many sixteenth- dition to this the draperies at the sides 
century painters tried to fuse. His early enhance the spatial feeling, making it seem 
work is especially Raphaelesque in feeling almost as if they were curtains in a theater 
but much more extravagant in conception. drawn aside to reveal the actors on a stage. 
Being typically Genoese he combined a lush In fact the figures are placed against a 
opulence and flair for mythological subjects dark area like a_ theatrical backdrop. 
with a deep religious feeling. Pagan and Though this is a classical convention fre- 
Christian subjects were given equally mag- quently used in ancient times, Cambiaso 
nificent settings and grandiose compositions. could scarcely have seen the frescoes at 
Herculaneum since these sites 
cm.). Purchased for the A. A. Munger Collection. were not excavated until the eighteenth 
Collections: William Patoun; sold at Christie’s, Feb- . 
ruary, 1783; Sir Abraham Hume; Earl of Brownlow; Century. Classical sculpture was, of course, 
an unidentified Italian collection; William Suida; A. included in many Italian collections in the 
Mondschein. Reproduced: Piero Torriano, “ “Luca 
Cambiaso _ nel quarto Centenario dalla Nascita,” sixteenth century, and cameos were much 


L’Illustrazione Italiana, Year LIV (1927), 522-523. 2 
Engraved in 1770 under the name of Carracci. prized. The latter may account to some 
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extent for the classical point of view Luca 
adopted in our painting, since the figures 
stand out in cameo-like relief. 

In spite of the classical formula which 
the composition follows and a certain ex- 
terior coldness due to the light effects, there 
is a definite tenderness in the relationship 
between Venus and Cupid and an emotional 
interplay, reserved though it may be. Some- 
thing of the sweetness of Raphael still re- 
mains, though its present form is far re- 
moved from the Madonnas of the Urbino 
Master. 

Luca was much influenced by Perino del 
Vaga, the Florentine painter who assisted 
Raphael in Rome and later worked in the 
Doria Palace in Genoa. Venetian influence 
came no doubt from Pordenone, who also 
worked in the Doria Palace after complet- 
ing sO many commissions in various towns 
of Venetia as well as in Venice itself. 

A drawing by Luca Cambiaso in the col- 
lection of Dr. Allyn C. Poole in Cincinnati 
is closely related to our painting. Venus 
and Cupid, the cushion, and the quiver are 
all similarly arranged, though, the composi- 
tion is in reverse, and the setting is out-of- 
doors. The drawing is handled with such 
freedom that it would seem to be a prepara- 
tory sketch for the main motif of the paint- 
ing, though the fact that it is in reverse 
suggests the possibility that it might have 
been done later as a design for an engrav- 
ing after the painting. This is unlikely, 
however, since it is not sufficiently precise 
in detail and differs so greatly in the back- 
ground. 

In his later years Luca painted mostly 
religious subjects in a tenebroso style. It 
has been said that this gloomy manner re- 
flected his unhappy state of mind. His first 
wife having died, he went to Rome in 1575 
to ask special dispensation of the Pope to 
marry the deceased wife’s sister. Even 
though the request was denied, he ap- 
parently did not give up his intentions, for 
in 1580 a daughter Camilletta was born to 
them. This event would seem to discount 
the fact that his life is supposed to have 
been shortened because of an unhappy love 
affair. 


VENUS AND CUPID, PEN DRAWING BY LUCA 
CAMBIASO. IN THE COLLECTION OF DR. ALLYN 
C. POOLE, CINCINNATI. 

In 1583 he was called to Spain by 
Philip Il, where he worked on the dome of 
San Lorenzo el Real at the Escorial. He 
was given the official title of Court Painter, 
an honor which was bestowed on so many 
Italian artists who were favored by the 
Spanish Court. His career under the Haps- 
burg monarch was short lived as he died in 
1585. 

We are fortunate in having a fairly clear 
history of the Venus and Cupid painting 
back to the eighteenth century, and, if study 
in European archives were feasible at the 
moment, it might be possible to trace it still 
further. It is known that Cambiaso exe- 
cuted commissions tor Emperor Rudolph II 
in whose inventories in Prague is a notation 
of a Venus and Cupid. A large part of 
Rudolph’s collection later went to Queen 
Ghristina of Sweden. It is quite possible, 
then, that our picture may be the one listed 
in these two collections, though there is not 
enough evidence at hand to prove this tempt- 
ing theory. 

FREDERICK A. SWEET 
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A MASTERPIECE OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE 


HE acquisition of a great work by 

I Titian, Tintoretto, or Veronese would 
be a major event in the history of any 
museum today. Should this work be, in ad- 
dition, not only one of unquestioned au- 
thenticity but also one recently discovered 
after being lost sight of for centuries, the 
excitement would be even more intense. 
Although the acquisition herewith an- 
nounced by the Institute is not a painting, 
it should, for the same reasons, excite an 
equal amount of interest; it is, in fact, an 
even rarer object—a major work by one of 
the ablest sculptor contemporaries of the 
great Venetian painters—the only impor- 
tant relief by Alessandro Vittoria (1525- 
1608) to come to this country. This com- 
position, which is worked in the same noble 
tradition as that which Titian and his con- 
temporaries brought to its fullest develop- 
ment, substitutes subtleties of modeling and 
suggestions of space for the color of the 
great painters. Aside from its own beauty, 
it supplements the canvases of Veronese 
and Tintoretto in achieving a complete 


ANNUNCIATION. ENGRAVING BY G. CARAGLIO 
AFTER A LOST PAINTING BY TITIAN. 


understanding of Venetian art of the period. 
This bronze plaque! representing the 
Annunciation was made, according to rec- 
ords still existing,” for a private chapel of 
Hans Fugger, a member of the famous 
banking family of Augsburg. These rec- 
ords are in the form of letters between 
Fugger and his Venetian representative 
through whom the order was given in 1580, 
about the time of the completion of the 
castle of Kirchheim-on-the-Mindel _ in 
Swabia, where it was eventually placed. 
According to the correspondence, this 
bronze relief was to have been the main 
motif of a free-standing altar, on the back 
of which there were to be engraved plaques 
illustrating the Seven Joys of the Virgin 
Mary. Before the work was undertaken, 
Fugger changed his mind and the altar 
merged with the wall so that only the main 
plaque became necessary. In 1583 a letter 
indicates that the relief was not yet finished, 
but in 1615 an inventory of the contents of 
Kirchheim mentions its presence in the 
chapel. Just when it was removed from its 
original location is not known. In fact, all 
knowledge of it as an actuality seems to 
have disappeared, though before the plaque 
again came to light, its absence was noted 
by scholars discussing Vittoria’s work.® 
From an unknown source this plaque sud- 
denly appeared some years ago and was im- 
mediately identified by recognized authori- 
ties as the missing work,* and its identity 


has never been questioned. The piece finally 


came into the possession of a New York 
collector from which it recently passed into 
the collection of the Institute. 

Since no other work of completely similar 


character by this great pupil of Sansovino 


is known, the relief becomes of highest im- 
portance, not only as a work of art but as 


1 Measurements: 38% x 24% inches (97.9 x 61.7 


cm.). 
2G. Lill, Hans Fugger und die Kunst (Leipzig, 


1908), pp. 


153-54. 
Planiscig, 


Venesianische Bildhauer der Renais- 


sance (Wien, 1921) 


» Pp. 501. 

* Planiscig, in the Tahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen 

Sammlungen in Wien, N.F. VI (1932), wae. Gf 

also Venturi, Storia dell’Arte, Vol. X, Pt. 3, p. 116 
and Fig. 89. Ex coll. Preston P. Satterwhite. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION, BRONZE RELIEF BY ALESSANDRO VITTORIA (VENETIAN, 1525- 
1608). PURCHASED FROM THE E. E. AYER FUND (HUTCHINSON MEMORIAL). 
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an authentic document to an understanding 
of the style of the period. 

The subject is treated by the sculptor 
along the same compositional! lines as those 
familiar in the monumental canvases painted 
by Titian for the Scuola di San Rocco, for 
Santa Maria degli Angeli in Murano,° and 
later for San Salvatore in Venice. His- 
torically and technically, this is a very 
important fact for it shows a direct transla- 
tion by the sculptor of the poetic and monu- 
mental concept of the painter, conveyed by 
color with its attendant atmospheric sug- 
gestions, into terms of tangible form. In- 
deed, these limitations set by his material 
have, in a sense, made it possible for the 
sculptor to develop his theme in relation to 
the paintings much as a composer of cham- 
ber music is obliged to modify a theme of 
symphonic magnitude to fit his instrumental 
possibilities. The great skill and sensitivity 
of the sculptor in this case is shown in his 
ability to make this change and to create a 
new beauty without detracting from the es- 
sential monumentality of the idea.® 

In making this translation, Vittoria’s 
method has been to concentrate more 
closely on the action and quality of the 
figures and reduce the tangible and mystical 
setting to an almost symbolic brevity. 

The resulting composition is very strong. 
The approach of the representative of the 
Godhead is announced by the dynamic figure 
of Gabriel and reiterated by the Dove glid- 
ing downward between what are hardly 
more than cloud symbols in which the 
angelic host is represented by frolicking 
putti. This powerful impact is brought to 
bear on the kneeling figure of Mary whose 
superb reaction is dramatically conveyed as 
she turns her head swiftly from her reading 


5 This Annunciation was painted by Titian in 1537 
for the nuns of that convent, but after quarreling 
with them he gave it as a present to Charles V's 
consort on the advice of Aretino. The composition 
has been preserved only by G. Caraglio’s engraving, 
but its splendor has been described in a letter from 
Aretino. 

® The influence of a painted work of art on a 
sculptor and of a piece of sculpture on a painter 
was not unusual with the Venetian artists of those 
days. E.g., we know that Lorenzo Lotto possessed 
a model of Sansovino’s composition of Christ in the 
Glory of Heaven (see Planiscig, l.c., Fig. 395), 
which he copied in a painting (now in Vienna). 


to face her angelic visitor—her head shielded 
by the strong line of her floating veil. The 
intense drama of this episode is given its 
full force by this complete preservation of 
the classic unities. It has, in fact, less of 
the humility of the earlier renderings in the 
Christian story than of the grandeur of a 
union of the classic-pagan concept with the 
spiritual intensity of that of the Christian. 
Both in the attitude of the angel and in 
Mary’s gestures, we are reminded of the 
parallel figures in Titian’s compositions. 
There is the same play of action and reac- 
tion and the indication of the play of un- 
earthly breezes upon the draperies. There 
is the same inherent vitality of light in 
the composition, here subtly enhanced by 
the contrast and balance of textures in the 
bronze—the sharp clipped lines of the flut- 
tering folds and hair employing altogether 
different reflections from those of the soft 
smooth roundness which portrays flesh. A 
further instance of the high artistic power 
shown by Vittoria is his ability to hold the 
entire action within a single plane and still 
not destroy a suggestion of infinite space. 

Those familiar with the artistic aims of 
the high Renaissance must be struck im- 
mediately with the extraordinary power 
which Vittoria shows in this work. It can- 
not help but play a very important part in 
any future estimate of his genius. Vittoria 
has been known as one of the most produc- 
tive Venetian sculptors in stone and bronze. 
But, as we have said, there exist only a few 
reliefs by him. Of these few, The Birth of 
the Virgin, part of an altar in San Giuliano, 
perhaps comes closest to the Annunciation. 
If we had no other proofs, a stylistic com- 
parison with this relief would prove to us 
that the Annunciation is an original work 
from Vittoria’s hands, dating from the early 
eighties of the sixteenth century. But with 
the documentary evidence outlined above, 
there can be no question of another hand. 

Unfortunately, there is no record of the 
design of the enframement of this bronze 
in its original place. We know that Hans 
Fugger, who financed the costly martial en- 
terprises of Philip II], was an ardent admirer 
of art, particularly that of the Italians. 
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DETAIL OF VIRGIN FROM THE ANNUNCIATION BY VITTORIA. 


Venetian sculptors such as Danese Cattaneo. 
and Girolamo Campagna worked for him. 
In fact, the latter visited him in Kirchheim 
only shortly before the order for this An- 
nunciation was given to Vittoria.” With 
fair confidence, therefore, we can look to 
Italian altar designs to find the inspiration 
for the one that undoubtedly enshrined this 
relief. These fall roughly into two types— 
the one represented by the small altarpiece 
for a private chapel by Sansovino in Flor- 
ence with its simple enframement with 
pilasters, architrave, and pediment in low 

7 The well-known Annunciation which Campagna 
made for the Palazzo del Consiglia in Verona might 
have played a certain part in the arrangements 


between Fugger and Vittoria. (Cf. Venturi, 1. c., 
Fig. 284-85 ) 


relief. The other is shown in Campagna’s 
altarpiece in San Giuliano and Vittoria’s 
altarpiece in the same church which repre- 
sent a greater plastic development with 
architectural motifs in high relief, and the 
use of the broken architrave and pediment. 
Which of these two types was used it is im- 
possible to say. The relief on the bronze, 
while delicate in execution, is, however, 
strong enough to call for heavy shadows in 
the enframement. The present installation 
in the Institute (Gallery H16) is a tem- 
porary expedient in which this strength of 
shadow is obtained in the simplest way but 
lacks the subtlety which the beauty of the 
relief most clearly demands. 
Meyric R. Rocers and OswaLp Goetz 
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RALPH CLARKSON, A.N.A. 
1861-1942 


HE death of Ralph Clarkson on 

I April 6 brought to an end the career 

of a man who was not only a noted 
Chicago artist but who had also been con- 
stantly active in art movements and in the 
furthering of art appreciation in Chicago. 

He was born in Amesbury, Massachu- 
setts, August 3, 1861. Even in his school 
days he showed ability to draw and as time 
went on his enthusiasm for the arts became 
so great that he gave up his original inten- 
tion of going to West Point in favor of the 
careér of a painter. One of his earliest 
critics was the poet, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, who lived near by. 

He had a sound basic training as a 
draughtsman, then went to the School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and later 
studied at the Julian Academy in Paris. 
Although he was not a follower of the Im- 
pressionists, he was interested in their ex- 
periments with light and color. In the Paris 
Salon of 1887 he showed a high-keyed can- 
vas, The Arrival of News in the Village, 
which was admired by Miss Hallowell and 
sent to Chicago along with other pictures 
she was assembling for the Art Institute’s 
Annual American Exhibition. Thus Mr. 
Clarkson’s first painting was exhibited in 
Chicago some years before he himself ar- 
rived here. 

He returned to America to live in Hart- 
ford for a short time, then established a 
studio in New York. In 1890 he married 
Frances Rose Calhoun. Two years later 
they went abroad for an extended trip which 
included several months in Paris and a tour 
of Italy. Late in 1895 the Clarksons visited 
Chicago and were so delighted with the 
atmosphere that they decided to settle here 
permanently. Mr. Clarkson had already 
established a reputation as a portrait painter 
and it is in this field that he continued to be 
most successful. In 1911 he was made an 
Associate Member of the National Academy 
of Design. 

Although a conservative himself he al- 


ways took an interest in new art movements 
and was one of those who urged bringing the 
Armory Show to Chicago in 1913. 

His large studio in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing was always an important gathering 
place for people interested in the arts, not 
only painters and sculptors, but writers, 
musicians, and actors. The Cordon Club, 
the Municipal Art League, and the Cliff 
Dwellers, organizations which have all been 
so important in the artistic life of Chicago, 
had their beginning in Ralph Clarkson’s 
studio. 


A DAUGHTER OF ARMENIA BY ‘RALPH CLARKSON 
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MEMBERS’ CALENDAR 


January 2—February 5 


Lectures are given 


in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 


DATE 
JANUARY 
Sat. 2 


Sun. 3 


Mon. 4 


Fri. 8 


Sat. 9 


Sun. 10 


Mon. 11 


Fri. 15 


Hour 


10:30 to 12:00 Noon 


3:45 P.M. 


11:00 A.M. 
11:55 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. ¢ 


6:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
7:45 P.M. 


10:00 to 12:00 Noon 
12:15 Noon 


2:30 P.M. 


11:55 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


6:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
7:45 P.M. 


| 10:00 to 12:00 Noon 


| DEJEUNER ON MANET. George Buehr. 


| THE ROMANCE OF FAprics. 


S1x-WEEK SKETCH CLAss FOR CHILDREN (The James Nelson 
and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children’). Dudley 
Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. (First Class) 

Orr THE HIGHWAY IN Mexico: San Miguel de Allende to 
Guanajuato (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts Wat- 
son. (Repeated by Request of Members) 

PAINTERS OF BARBIZON. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 38. 

Art Goes Out-oF-Doors. George Buehr. Gallery 38. 

FRENCH TASTE IN AMERICAN Furniture. (Home Decoration 
Clinic.) George Buehr. 

SKETCH CLAss For Novices. George Buehr. 

FRENCH FURNITURE IN THE ART INSTITUTE. 
A Gallery Promenade. 

SKETCH CLAss FoR ADULTs. George Buehr. 

TURKISH AND GREEK EMpBRoIDERIES LENT BY BuRTON BERRY. 
Miss Helen Gunsaulus. Gallery Hg. 

THE SOUL OF ARCHITECTURE: Its Periods and Its Meanings 
(History and Enjoyment of Art). Anthony Wuchterl, 
Chairman of Historic Committee, Wisconsin Chapter of 
American Institute of Architects. 

REPETITION OF 12:15 LecrurRE. Speaker—George Buehr. 

A RoMAnNTic ADVENTURE IN EarLy Wisconsin (Art through 
Travel). Anthony Wuchterl. 

S1x-WeEEK SKETCH CLAss FOR CHILDREN (The James Nelson 
and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). George 
Buehr. 

A ROMANTIC ADVENTURE IN EARLY Wisconsin (Art through 

_ Travel). Anthony Wuchterl. 

EpouarD MANneT. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 30B. 

Gallery 30B. 

Keepinc Up THE Home Front (Home Decoration Clinic). 
Miss Jean Sterling Nelson. 

SKETCH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. 

Miss Jean Sterling Nelson. A 


George Buehr. 


Gallery Promenade. 


SKETCH CLASs FoR ADULTs. George Buehr. 


1 The enrollment in this special six-week sketch class for children is strictly limited to Children of Members 
and to selected public school children chosen from the fall scholarship classes. 


| 
| 6:30 P.M. | 
7:30 P.M. 
| s0:g0t0 12:00 Noon | 
| 
| 3:45 P.M. 
| 11:00 A.M. 
| 
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Sat. 16 


Sun. 17 
Mon. 18 


Fri. 22 


Sat. 23 


Sun. 24 
Mon. 25 


Fri. 29 


Sat. 30 


Sun. 31 


FEBRUARY 
Mon. 1 


Hour 


12:15 Noon 
2:30 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 
7:30 P.M. 


CHINESE PorceLaAIN. Charles Fabens Kelley. Gallery M2. 
| ART OF THE PaciFic. Margaret Davis Clark. 

REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
| ART OF THE Paciric. Margaret Davis Clark. 


10:30to 12:00 Noon | Six-WeEK SKETCH CLASs FOR CHILDREN (The James Nelson 


3:45 P.M. 
11:00 A.M. 
11:55 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


6:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
7:45 P.M. 


10:00 to 12:00 Noon 
12:15 Noon 


2:30 P.M. 


6:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
7:45 P.M. 


10:00 to 12:00 Noon 
12:15 Noon 


2:30 P.M. 


6:30 P.M. 
7:30 P.M. 


10:30 to 12:00 Noon 
3:45 P.M. 
11:00 A.M. 


11:55 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


6:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
7:45 P.M. 


and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). Dudley 


Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 


From CUERNAVACA TO AcAPULCO, Mexico (Art through 
Travel). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

IMPRESSIONISM AND Monet. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 32. 

How Tue Birp Sincs. George Buehr. Gallery 32. 

A Boy’s Room (Home Decoration Clinic). Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 

SKETCH CLAss FOR NOVICES. 
EarRLy AMERICAN FURNITURE. 
Gallery Promenade. 
SKETCH CLAss FoR ADULTS. 
PAINTINGS RY GEORGIA O'KEEFFE. 

Gallery G52. 

Reticious Art New Mexico (Under the Auspices of 
the Scammon Fund). Mitchell A. Wilder, Curator, Taylor 
Museum, Colorado Springs. 

REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

Mexico City (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Stx-Week SKETCH CLASs FOR CHILDREN (The James Nelson 
and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). Dudley 
Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 


Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Gallery 30A. 


George Buehr. 
Dudley Crafts Watson. A 


George Buehr. 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 


Mexico City (Art through Travel). 
PIssARRO AND SisLey. Miss Helen Parker. 


A MIsceLLANy oF Impressionists. George Buehr. Gallery 
30A. 

A Girut’s Room (Home Decoration Clinic). Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 


SKETCH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. 

Mip-WInTer Exuisitions. George Buehr. A Gallery Prome- 
nade. 

SketcH CLAss FoR ADULTs. George Buehr. 

PAINTINGS WITH MusicaL THEMES. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
A Gallery Promenade. 

MusiIcaLLy ILLUSTRATED LECTURE ON “THE Music oF LATIN 
America” (History and Enjoyment of Art). Henry Pur- 
mort Eames. 

REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

Our Deep Soutn (Art through Travel). 
Watson. 

Six-WeEeK SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN (The James Nelson 
and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). Dudley 
Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 

Our Deep Sour (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 


Dudley Crafts 


Decas. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 32. 

In THE WINGs witH Decas. George Buehr. Gallery 32. 

MusicaLLy ILLUSTRATED LECTURE ON “THE Music Map oF 
NortH America” (Home Decoration Clinic). Henry Pur- 
mort Eames. 

SKETCH CLAss FOR NOVICES. 

A Huwnprep YEARS OF FURNITURE. 


George Buehr. 


Dudley Crafts Watson. 
A Gallery Promenade. ' 
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DaTE Hour 
FEBRUARY 
10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SKETCH CLAss FoR ADULTs. George Buehr. 
Fri. 5 12:15 Noon Our ITALIAN Masters. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gallery 45. 
2:30 P.M. THE ArTs OF PEACE IN ITALY (History and Enjoyment of Art). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
7:30 P.M. “WHEN I Last Saw Rome” (Art through Travel). Dudley 


Crafts Watson. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 
MemMBERs’ SERIES 


LITTLE more than a year ago Sidney Howard, one of the outstanding con- 

temporary American playwrights, was killed in an accident. He died leaving the 

theatre a heritage of some dozen plays, which together reveal a sympathetic under- 
standing of American life in many of its phases. There is the life of the Italian wine 
grower in California in They Knew What They Wanted; the well-to-do middle class 
American group in The Silver Cord; the blue-blooded aristocracy mixed up with the 
Irish immigrant of yesterday in Lucky Sam MacCarver. The catalogue is not complete 
unless we remember the fascination that the New England landscape and its people 
exercised over his mind and his imagination. Two plays are devoted to New England: 
Ned McCobb’s Daughter, which unfortunately dates today because the plot is too 
closely involved with the Prohibition Era, and The Late Christopher Bean, a play about 
an artist who left to posterity great beauty, and died unrecognized. This play, which 
begins many years after Chris Bean’s death, is a delicate comedy which does not fail to 
have its poignant moments. It is also a portrait of a family whose lives become involved 
with hopes of wealth and with art critics, art dealers, and art forgers. 

The Late Christopher Bean is the January production in the Members’ Series. It will 
be performed from January 6 through January 23, with a matinée on January 14 and 
no performance on January 11 or 18. 

A week of special performances of John Van Druten’s celebrated comedy There’s Al- 
ways Juliet will begin on Sunday, January 24, and will play on January 26, 27, 28, 29, 
February 2, 3. The title of the play speaks for itself. Love at first sight is not some- 
thing that happened only far away and long ago; its beauty is not tarnished by the fact 
that it happens to people whose lives touch ours every day. Neither must such love be 
tragic as Shakespeare happened to have seen it. The gaiety of the balcony scene may and 
does follow through. This gaiety is the keynote of the romance of an American architect 
and an English girl who fall in love with each other before ever a word has been 
spoken between them. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


The current production of the Children’s Theatre is The Magic Horn, a delightful 
story of Charlemagne, his son, and his famous nephew Roland. The dramatization is by 
Charlotte B. Chorpenning and Ann Nicholson. The play is colorful both in setting and 
costume, and the adventures of the boy Roland as exciting as anything to be found in 
children’s literature. The last performance of the play will be given on Saturday morn- 
ing, February 6, at 10:30. The play will be followed by Black Sambo which opens on 
Saturday, January 30. 
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LECTURES AND GUIDE SERVICE FOR THE PUBLIC 
Department of Education. Miss Helen Parker, Head 


The Department of Education offers at all times guide service by appointment to in- 
dividuals, groups, and organizations. Gallery lectures on the permanent and temporary 
exhibitions, or lectures illustrated with slides on desired topics may be arranged. For detailed 
information regarding fees, etc., please consult the department office in Gallery 2. 

The Department of Education is now able, through affiliation with the Chicago Public 
School Art Society, to offer a limited number of free gallery tours to children of the Chicago 
Public Schools. Teachers will please make arrangements with the department office. 

AMERICA’S ART HERITAGE. A series of lectures by Miss Helen Parker based on 
the Art Institute collections. The course is open to anyone for pleasure and a greater under- 
standing of art. During January the gallery lectures will be on some of the decorative arts 
collections and the Current Exhibitions. Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M. $5.00 for twelve lectures, 
plus 50 cents Federal tax. Single lectures 50 cents, plus 5 cents tax. 

VISUAL ARTS AND MUSIC. A series of six lectures by Miss Helen Parker. Similari- 
ties and differences in certain periods of the two arts will be illustrated with slides and 
recorded music. The lectures are given on specified Tuesdays at 10:30 A.M. (see below 
for dates). Course of six, $2.50, plus 25 cents Federal tax. Single lectures 50 cents, plus 5 
cents tax. 

ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. The Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of Lectures. This 
season the program is a survey of art with occasional travel talks. Free in Fullerton Hall, 
Thursday evenings at 6:30 P.M. The following lectures, given by Miss Helen Parker, are 
open to anyone: 


DATE Hour Place of 
Meeting 
Jan. 5 6:30 P.M. | Decorative ARTs UNDER Louis XIV. Gallery 2 
Jan. 7 *6:30 P.M. | THE Pi_crimacE Roap. Fullerton 
Hall 
Jan. 12 6:30 P.M. | Some EXHIBITIONS IN THE PRINT DEPARTMENT. Gallery 2 
Jan. 14 * 6:30 P.M. | THe France I REMEMBER. Fullerton 
Hall 
Jan. 19 10:30 A.M. | THE RENAISSANCE IN ART AND Music. Gallery 2 
6:30 P.M. | ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE AND FURNITURE IN THE | Gallery 2 
17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES. 
Jan. 21 * 6:30 P.M. | THIRTEENTH-CENTURY SKYSCRAPERS. Fullerton 
Hall 
Jan. 26 6:30 P.M. | GeorciA O’Keerre RetrospecriveE EXHIBITION. | Gallery 2 
Jan. 28 * 6:30 P.M. | More Asout Gornic Art. Fullerton 
Hall 
Feb. 2 10:30 A.M. | THE Rococo In ART AND Music. Gallery 2 
6:30 P.M. | ReLicious FotK ArT OF THE SPANISH SOUTHWEST. | Gallery 2 
Feb. 4 * 6:30 P.M. | PAINTERS OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. Fullerton 
Hall 
* Programs marked with an asterisk constitute the Art Institute’s contribution to public art education and are 


open free to the public. 
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FOR CHILDREN 


under the direction of instructors in the Department of Education. Children from 

g to 15 are invited to hear stories about the artists and to draw in the galleries. 
Folding stools and materials may be obtained free in the children’s check room at the 
foot of the main staircase at 10:45 A.M. 


. free Children’s Gallery Hour will be held every Saturday morning at 11:00 A.M. 


ART INSTITUTE RADIO SERIES STARTS AGAIN 


title of Art of Our Sake. This program goes on the air on Saturday mornings 

from 9:15 to 9:30 every three weeks. The next programs will be given on 
January 16 and February 6. Incidents in the lives of artists will be dramatized in rela- 
tion to important masterpieces now hanging in the Art Institute. Players from the Good- 
man Memorial Theatre will act in these programs under the supervision of Dr. Maurice 
Gnesin and Miss Mary Agnes Doyle. The scripts are written by Richard Durham. 
Homer Heck will direct the program at WMAQ. 


6 ik Art Institute radio series will be continued over Station WMAQ under the 


HOURS OF OPENING 


HE ART INSTITUTE is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 
Saturday, and from 12:00 Noon to 5:00 P.M., Sunday, and legal holidays. Free 
days: Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday, and legal holidays. A fee of 25 cents plus 
three cents Federal tax is charged for admission on all other days. Members, students 
bearing special cards, and children under fourteen years of age are admitted free at 


all times. 

The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries are open the same hours during the week as 
the Institute, but are closed on Sundays. Ryerson and Burnham Libraries are open 
from 6 to 9 P.M. on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings during the school year. 

For information, call Central 7080. 


TO PROSPECTIVE DONORS 


Certain galleries in the Institute may be set aside as memorials and named after the 
person to be commemorated if endowed as follows: 

1. In the Department of Paintings and Sculpture Memorial Rooms may be established 
upon the payment of sums ranging from $50,000 to $100,000 or more, depending on the size 
and location of the room set apart. 

2. Memorial Rooms in the following departments: Prints and Drawings, Oriental Art, 
Decorative Arts, Classical Sculpture, etc., may be established upon the payment of sums 
ranging from $25,000 to $50,000 or more, dependent upon the size and location of the 
gallery. 

3. Very small rooms and corridors may be designated as Memorial Rooms upon the 
payment of sums under $25,000 according to the discretion of the Trustees. 

4. Rooms or studios in the School of the Art Institute may be established as Memorial 
Rooms or Studios on the payment of sums ranging from $10,000 to $25,000 or more, de- 
pendent upon the size and importance of the room or studio so designated. 

The Trustees of The Art Institute of Chicago announce the following: No collection 
of art objects accompanied by conditions respecting definite location or period of exhibition 
will be accepted by the museum. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


September 1—Velvets and Brocades of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Lent by 
Dikran G. Kelekian, Inc., New York City. Gallery A2. 
This exhibition supplements that of the adjacent gallery which shows contemporary 
material from the Institute’s collections. 


September 15—Dress Materials and Designs of the Nineteenth Century. Gallery L5. 
This exhibition has been developed from the Institute’s collections to show the 
relationship between material and design in the costumes of the last century. 


October 5-March 28—Exhibition of Near Eastern Embroideries Lent by Burton Y. Berry. 
Gallery H9. 
Examples of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century embroidery from Turkey and 


the Greek Islands. 


October 16-January 15—Woodcuts by Max Weber. Gallery 16. 
The first exhibition in Chicago of this American artist’s woodcuts, mostly in color, 
shown with the original blocks. 


October 20-April 20, 1943—American Furniture of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies from the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Young of Boston. Lent by 
Mr. Philip Young. Galleries L2 and L3. 
This exhibition, which is presented under the auspices of the Antiquarian Society, 
brings to the people of Chicago a rare opportunity to study the products of the 
artistry and skill of the early American craftsman. 


November 13—Dutch Prints—Rembrandt and His Predecessors. Gallery 12. 
These impressions of selected quality are largely from the Art Institute’s own col- 
lection. There are a few important contributions from private collections, includ- 
ing an original drawing by Rembrandt and two rare etchings by Hercules Seghers. 


November 16-February 15—Abstractions by Charles Smith. Gallery 13. 
Monotypes in color by Charles Smith, instructor at Bennington College, Vermont. 
This is an original technique developed by the artist and is the first Chicago showing. 


November 17-February 1—The Background of Dutch Painting. Gallery of Art Interpre- 
tation. 

An exhibition which shows why Dutch seventeenth-century painting developed as 

it did, the patrons for whom painters worked, their homes, their manners and 


their customs. 
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December 11-January 10—Art in War: Water Colors of the Navy by Vernon Howe 
Bailey. Gallery 53. 
A series of sketches prepared under special Navy Department authorization by Mr. 
Bailey who visited naval shore establishments from Bath, Maine, to Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


December 31-January 24—The Room of Chicago Art: Abstractions by Nine Chicago 
Artists. Gallery 52. 
A group exhibition by the leading abstract painters and sculptors of Chicago. 


January 2-January 31—The Masterpiece of the Month: The Buffalo Herd, Chinese scroll 
painting. Early Ming Dynasty (?), 1368-1644. Purchased from the Nickerson 
Fund. Gallery 5B. 

Remarkable characterization of water buffalo in all their moods, painted with 
an extraordinary combination of vigor and charm. 


January 4-February 15—Mural Paintings from the Cave Temples of India in Replica 
by Sarkis Katchadourin. Gallery H5. 
Remarkable reproductions, showing the flowing line and exquisite color of some 
of the world’s greatest murals. 


January 15-February 14—Art in War. Camouflage for Civilian Defense. Gallery 53. 
An exhibition showing by means of panels and models current methods of protec- 
tive concealment. Methods range from the skillful use of paints to the construc- 
tion of elaborate superstructures which obscure the shape and shadow of a vital 


factory. 


January 21-February 22—Retrospective Exhibition of Paintings by Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Galleries G52-G54. 
A comprehensive exhibition showing the development of Miss O’Keeffe’s style 
and the manner in which she works out variations on certain themes. 


January 21-February 22—Religious Folk Art of the Spanish Southwest. Lent by the 
Taylor Museum, Colorado Springs. Galleries G55-G57. 
This most significant product of the impact of religious fervor upon the tradi- 
tional Indian culture is brought to Chicago for the first time in material of out- 


standing importance. 


January 21-February 22—Recent Additions to the Painting Collection. Gallery G 60. 


Fourteen important paintings recently acquired for the permanent collection. 


January 21-February 22—Recent Additions to the Print and Drawing Collection. 
Gallery G 58. 
This will include important additions to the Clarence Buckingham Collection as 
well as prints and drawings acquired from various other sources. 


January 21-February 22—Recent Additions to the Water Color Collection. Gallery 
G 59. 
These have been selected from water colors and gouaches acquired during the 


past five years. 
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